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I.— THE OEDIPUS COLONEUS OF SOPHOCLES. 

263-269. 

KUflOiy* 77 ov tout eoriv ', OLTtV€S fiddptov 

ex Tavde p e£apaiT€s etr eXaurere 

ovopa povov Bticravrts' ov yap Si) to ye 265 

<Twp olbe Tapya Tap, ' €7r« id y epya pov 

TTfnovBoT e'ort paXkov f) bibpanora, 

€1 (TOt TO. pjJTpOS KOI TTdTpOS XP* tJ l XeyetP, 
fav €LP€K €K<pof3ei p€. 

So long as vv. 266 sq. stand in every edition of Sophocles as 
they stand above I hardly comprehend why the editors should 
alter the MS reading anywhere. Once let me steel myself to 
endure ipya irmovBora paKKov r\ ScSpaxoVa and the scribes might do 
their worst: I could always murmur rerXadt Sfj, KpaSiij' ko.\ Kvvrepov 
«XXo nor' ?rXi;r. The sense is to be Shakespeare's ' I am a man 
more sinned against than sinning': that the Greek words may 
yield it, either ra ipya pov must mean iy&, or else n-oroj-tfoVa pdWov J; 

SebpaKora must mean xiTttvriveypiva pdWov fj bebpapeva Or, as SOme 

prefer to put it, nerropdoTos paXKov 1} SeSpa/toVoy. To state such prop- 
ositions is to explode them, one would fancy ; yet they are enter- 
tained, because critics will acquiesce in solecisms which they think 
they cannot emend : durum, sed leuius fit patientia quidquid 
corrigere est nefas. The correction here, though simple, is not 
obvious, so the editors, instead of resolving to find it, content 
themselves with collecting what they take for parallels ; and a 
survey of the collection will suggest that their discriminating 
faculties have been a trifle numbed, as is not surprising, by the 
Gorgonian terrors of their text. 
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I have first to clear the air of matter so irrelevant that I cannot 
even guess by what confusion of thought it is brought into this 
connexion. A common method of forming abstract substantives 
in Greek is to prefix the article to the neuter of an adjective : 
avhp&os courageous, t6 avhpuov courage. Participles are adjectives, 
and from them, as from other adjectives, abstract substantives are 
formed by this method : dapo-av confident, to dapo-ovv confidence. 
Thus Sophocles at Phil. 674 sq. has to voo-ovv sickness, Euripides 
or his interpolator at I. A. 1270 to kcIvov pov\6pevov his wish; in 
Thucydides examples are frequent, I 36 to 8c&i6s avroi and to dapo-ovv 
apprehension and confidence, 90 t6 ftov\6pevov ko.1 vttoittov (the par- 
ticiple side by side with another adjective which is not a participle) 
rrjs yvmprjs wish and suspicion, II 59 to opyi{6pevov rij? yvmprjs irritation, 

III IO iv T(» StaWdo-oovTi rrjs yvmprjs change, V 9 tov pivovros stand, 
VI 24 to emdvpovv tov ttXoO eagerness, v II 68 Ttjs yvaprjs to Bvpovpevov 

fury. Accordingly, when the MSS of Sophocles give to nadovv at 
Trach. 196, that, though it makes no sense in its context, is Greek 
for desire; and if at O. C. 1604 they gave what they do not give, 
toO hpSivros, that would be Greek for activity. The reader will be 
asking me what all this has to do with the matter in hand ; and 
truly I do not know. But Prof. Campbell, in the essay on the 
language of Sophocles prefixed to his edition, adduces several of 
these examples and then bewilders me by proceeding thus, ' In 
the following instances the action is similarly identified with the 
agent or subject, although a state is not described ' : here follows 
our passage. Similarly identified ! to piv emBvpovv tov ttXov ovk 
c^ipedrjo-av they were not deprived of their eagerness for the voyage : 
is the action (or the state) here identified with the agent or 
subject ? does it mean they were not deprived of themselves ? Yet 
Prof. Jebb says the same thing over again : ' The agent's activities 
(to. tpya pov) here stand for the agent himself ... So [my italics] 
a particular activity of a person's mind is sometimes expressed by 
the active participle (neut.) of a verb to which the person himself 
would properly be subject'; and he quotes Thuc. I 36, 90, II 59, 
given above. I cannot even conjecture where the analogy is 
imagined to lie. Is it meant that in Thuc. II 59, for instance, 'the 
agent's activities stand for the agent himself,' and that dwayaywv to 
opyi£6pevov ttjs yvaptje having removed the irritation of their mind 
stands for iirayayav airois Zpyi&pevovs ? I suppose not ; and yet, if 
not, what are these quotations doing in a note which professes to 

show that Ta epya pov means eya ? 
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A traditional parallel is O. t. 12 14 sq. ydpov Tatvovvra km tckvov- 
ptvov ; and though it is not really a parallel, it is nevertheless an 
analogous phenomenon. Te/cvovvra kcu reKvovfievov begetter and 
begotten in one are words properly applicable to Oedipus himself, 
and not to his marriage, yet to his marriage they are applied ; 
similarly, it may be said, TtenovQoTa and BeSpaKora, though properly 
applicable only to Oedipus himself, can be applied to his deeds. 
But, in the first place, if you mean to match the absurdity of ipya 
bebpcLKora, yapos TtKvovpevos will not serve : it asks nothing short of 
ydpoe yeyapr)Ka>s. And, secondly, it is no private suspicion of mine, 
but the general opinion, that O. t. 12 14 is corrupt. The whole 

passage runs thus : e<prjvpt a ukovB' 6 miv8' opa>p xpoVor. | Sifcdfet tov 

ayapop yapov TraKai | reKuovvra Kai TeKvoipcvov. This breakneck asyn- 
deton is accepted, I think, by no modern editor but Prof. Jebb. 
The vulgate is Hermann's 5Wf« r ayapov, which rids us indeed of 
the asyndeton, but defaces the metre in the process. I have little 
doubt that the truth has been recovered by Prof. Campbell, 8i K dCei 
r iv ayaptf ydpco (perhaps -ou -ots) ndXat kt\. With t eV once altered 
to tov, the other change would follow easily ; and now the anom- 
alies of diction and connexion disappear together. But even in 
its corrupt form, as I said above, the phrase was not a parallel to 

epya deSpaKora, 

Now turning from the attempts to make to epya pov mean iyi>, I 
approach the attempts to make irerrovBoTa poXkov r) StdpaKora mean 

vwevrjveypha (or ncirovdoTos) paWov rj Sedpapeva (or SedpaKoros) ; and 

here again there is confusion to be dispelled. There exists in 
Greek, as in other languages, a catachresis of the participle which 

is well illustrated by El. I23I ■yeyqrJo? epiret baKpvov oppdrav "mo. The 

tear does not rejoice: the participle means not rejoicing but 
betokening joy : we render in English a tear of joy. In this 
modified sense participles signifying any mental state are placed 
in agreement with substantives signifying any outward sign of 
that mental state, oftenest with substantives meaning words : Phil. 

IO45 sq. fiapeiav 6 £lvos (pdnv \ Tr/vS' etw', 'oBvacrtv, kovx virdicovo-av 
kokois- snowing a spirit that does not yield, O. C. 74 6V &v Xeyapev, 

■ndvtf opavra Xcgoptv words of a seeing soul, I28l sq. pr/paT r) rep- 
■^ravrd n \ rj bvax^pavavr ff KaroiKrlo-avTa ncoe evincing anger or 

pity; 1 and finite verbs are also thus employed, as at Aesch. sept. 

425 6 Kopnos 8' ou Kar avdpanov (ppovei, Eur. Cycl. 58 Sq. iro6ovo-i a 

1 1 assume for the nonce, with most editors, what I think very doubtful, that 
these two verbs are not transitive. 
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a/iepoKoiroi |8Xa^ai apuKpwv reKeiov. On this analogy epya paivapdva 

would be Greek for acts of a madman, acts bewraying madness • 
thus we find opprj and eptSi and An-idt patvopevn. Whether epya 
neirovdora will thus have anything fit to be called a meaning I 
hardly feel sure and do not stay to consider, because about epya 
BedpaKora at least there can be no mistake. SeSpaKas and participles 
of that signification are never thus used, because the occasion for 
such use can never arise ; and if they were thus used they still 
could not be joined to epya or substantives of that signification 

except tO raise a laugh, yeyrjdos baKpvov justifies epya /law-o/wa : it 

will be time to think of epya fiefipa/cdra when they find us yeyr)6vla 

yijdoavvr]. 

Mr. Blaydes quotes pxuvopAvois Sxeo-iv from Aiax 957 7 pa Kikaivinrav 

Bvfiov e<pvfipL£ei I noXvrXas dvfjp, | ye\a 8e rois paivopivois a\iaiv \ Ttokvv 

yekara. If this phrase were sound it would be extraordinary, 

although no parallel to epya SefSpaKora : that wants paimptevais piaviais. 

But turn to Mr. Blaydes' own edition of the Aiax and we find him 
writing 'The expression pamopevois Sxeo-iv has always seemed to me 
open to suspicion': 'mit Grund' says Nauck. I conceive there 
is a sense in which the words are Greek : the imaginary woes of 
a madman who fancies that he has committed the Unpardonable 
Sin, or that he is an hourglass which wants inverting because its 
sand has run through, are p.aivop.eva axi ^oes arguing madness. 
But the participle cannot signify, as the scholiast would have it 
and as the context requires, hia rijv p.avlav ovp.$e$r)Ko<nv, the dishonor 
and death of Aiax brought to pass by his frenzy. Now, no editor 
reads this verse as it runs in the MSS, for it fails to answer the 
strophic 911 iya d' 6 navra Kaxpos 6 ndvr' aiSpis: they alter rots either 
to Tol<n, with Triclinius, or better, with Elmsley, to roia-de. When 
a verse presents false metre and anomalous phrase together it 
appears to crave an emendation emending both, such as ye\a Se 

toiij-S' laivop-c vos y axecrtv | iroKvv yeXara'. ye marks the ascent 
from less to greater, as in Ar. ran. 562 (P\e\jrei> es pe 8pi/iv KanvKaro 
ye, Soph. Phil. 1296, etc.: S is early confused with X, and \i later 
with p.: observe that Tecmessa replies 961 o! S' o8» yth&vrav Kiiiri- 
xaipovrav kokois I rots tovS'. But take this conjecture or leave 

it, paivopevais axeo-iv falls short of epya SedpaKora. 

They quote O. C. 239 Sq. epyav aKoiTav and 977 &kov wpaypa 

where &kwv has the sense unintentional which is commonly 
expressed by aKoio-tos. But how naturally aumv assumes this 
meaning, if indeed it does not rather possess it by nature, may be 
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seen from the identical use of the corresponding words in Latin 
and English : Ovid ex Pont. II i, 16 writes 'inuita saepe iuuamur 
ope' a boon not meant for me, and we talk of an unwitting injury 
or an unwilling consent. And still more striking in this connexion 
is the fact that just as Sophocles uses &Ka>v for dicoio-ios, so does he 
use £kov<tios conversely for iiabv: Phil. 617 sq. oioiro ph pd\io-8' i<oi- 

(Tiov Xa|3a)K, ] el pfj Bekoi d', Skovto and Trach. 1 1 23 01s 6 rjpaprev ovx 
£Kov<rta. If, then, epyav dtcovrav justified epya SeSpaKora = ?/>ya Sedpa- 
ptva, rjpaprev ovx eKOVO-la would equally justify o hpacrBeis = 6 Spa<ras ', 

but, since the copyists do not happen to have soiled our texts 
with this solecism, it will not find defenders. 

Then they quote tov ev rrpdrrovra toixov from Ar. ran. 536 sq. 

peraievXivSeiv airov de\ \ irpos tov ev irparrovra ro'ixov the prosperous side 

of the ship, i. e. the side where the sailors are prosperous. Why 
this is cited, and why, if cited, it is cited alone out of the scores 
and hundreds of passages where the character of a place's tenants 
is given to the place, I will not try to divine. If this is a parallel, 
the literature teems with parallels : Eur. Ale. 566 sq. rdpa S' ovk 

emo-Tcrrai | peka6p dnwdelv old' dnpafciv £evovs, etc., etc.: any One who 

cared could fill a book with them. Sophocles himself has a very 
curious instance which I benevolently proffer to the editors, not 
indeed as apposite, but as less strangely inapposite than most of 
their citations: frag. 176 dvatos eftj bpmrenv atiyrpi ?x°>" a runaway 
abode, i. e. a hare's form. And finally they quote a phrase occur- 
ring in Libanius' declamation Qikdpyvpos anoKripirrei, vol. IV, p. 626, 

22, ed. Reiske, Xapftdvmv, o1tS>v, elcmparrav, ayeipav, irdvra els ttjv 

Kepbaivovaav irrfpav wdeh dgi&v and explained by the Phrynichus 

Bekkeri anecd. Gr., vol. I, p. 39, 27 els Ttjv Kephalvovo-av ndvra &>6eiv 
■nrjpav' to (k Ttavros Tpowov Kep&aiveiv o-rjpniveu Because the pouch into 

which gains are put is called the gain-getting pouch, therefore my 
deeds have suffered rather than acted means ... I discern no 
end to the sentence. 

Behold the evidence on which contemporary commentators 
take to epya pov for iya> and active participles for passive ! More 
will be forthcoming, never fear, when the conservatives find the 
text assailed and fly to arms in its defence ; and, of course, I can 
no more foresee their next array of parallels than I could have 
foreseen the medley which I have here been trying to sort for 
them. But there occurs now and again, both in Greek and in 
Latin, an idiom which will hardly escape their notice in the 
general ransack ; and on this I will put in a word beforehand. It 
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is not frequent, and some apparent instances are, in my judgment, 
corrupt, as O. C. 658 and Ant. 11 35; but here are two clear 

examples : Aesch. sept. 348 Sqq. fiXaxai 8' alparoeaaai tS>v entpaoTidlcw 

apTirpefais (Hpipovrai, and Enn. ann. ap. Varr. ling. Lat. VII 104 
'clamor ad caelum uoluendu per aethera uagit.' The Bpopos is 
not made by the BXrixal but it is the iSX^at, the 'uagitus' is not 
made by the 'clamor' but it is the 'clamor'; and yet the poets 
have written as we see. What hinders, then, that another poet 
should write epya SedpaKora, though the dpapa is not done by the 
epya but is the epya ? Well, an answer which satisfies me is that 
the one phenomenon is exampled and the other is not. But if 
you will have a reason, I suppose it is that voices are far more 
readily separable in conception from the speaker than are acts 
from the doer. The uttered sound flies away like a thing possess- 
ing a life and an initiative of its own, and so in these phrases it 
comes to be conceived as a cause, when in truth it is only an 
effect. Any one, I think, may convince himself by trial that voice 
calls up in his mind a more vivid and definite notion than deed; 
and however it may be with us, it certainly was thus with the 
ancients. Words in Homer are fledged with wings and break 
loose from the fence of the teeth, they leap on high in Aesch. cho. 
846, they hover in a living swarm round the murderer at Soph. 
O. t. 482. Deeds are not found exhibiting these signs of inde- 
pendent vitality ; and similarly, while cries are said to wail and 
wails to cry, deeds are not said to act. 

One real parallel to de&paKora — Stdpapwa I know : Musgrave 

long ago quoted Apoll. Rhod. IV 156 apicevSoio vlov tct/uijoti 6a\\a T 

whence it clearly appears that rer/upin means nTpi\piva in Apollo- 
nian, a picturesque dialect but depraved. The editors of Sopho- 
cles quote this no longer, considering, I suppose, that the fact, 
though interesting, is unimportant. We have not the means of 
tracing how the Alexandrians fell into all their blunders, but here 
one might guess that Apollonius misconstrued some passage in 
the elder literature where TerpijdYa or i-er^/coVa governed tfaXXoV. 

It is duly noted by Hermann, though recent editors do not 
repeat it, that our text is at least as old as the second century 
after Christ: Aristid. \mip to>v TerTapmv, vol. II, p. 231 Jebb, vol. II, 

D. 304 Dindorf, inelvav pep yap leal rjpus amol to pepos, tovtcov fie oifie 
piKpov' aWa Tav8 , cos €<prj 2o<poK\i)s, TreKovQoTa fori paWou r) fteftpuKoTa. 

This piece of evidence has its use, since it warns the emender to 
presume such errors only as might befall before the date of 
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Aristides. It is nothing strange that the text should already be 
corrupt in the sixth century after Sophocles' death : Didymus a 
hundred and fifty years earlier found v. 4 of the Antigone in its 
present condition. And it is nothing strange that Aristides should 
accept the active participles for passive without demur: Didymus 
interpreted ottjj Sxep to signify drijpov; and Aristides' contempo- 
raries habitually said avewyev fj 6ipa when they meant dvicoKrai. 

Before correcting the error I have one more point to urge. To 
grasp the full perversity of the phrase imputed to Sophocles you 
must remember that he more than once repeats this same idea; 
that to convey it he employs these same verbs or others of the 
same meaning ; and that he employs them not as here, but cor- 
rectly. In the immediate context comes 271 na6a>v pkv ivriipav, 

274 v<p' &v 8' Znaaxov, elborav aTrcoXkipTjv ; then 538 sq. XO. etraOes 
01. liradov SkaaT <=x elv - I x0 * «/>«£«* 01. our epega, 962 Sqq. (povovs . . . 
Kai ydpovs Kai rrvpcpapas ... as iya> rakas \ rjveyKov aKav, 1 1 96 Trarpipa kcu 

ptyrpaa irr)pa6' airades. Nay, more : the phrase itself is not new, not 
Sophocles' own. His words are borrowed from Eur. frag. 711 
naBovres ovhh paWov rj Se&paKores, a verse already familiar, already 
mimicked by Aristophanes thesm. 518 sq. kSt EvpiwiSy 8vpovpeda,\ 

olSev iradovo-ai p<u£ov § SeSpaKapev. Was Such jargon as ipya irerrov- 

86ra paXkov r) SeS/jaxora the likelier to please the Attic audience when 
they recognized in it the words of a well-known verse suddenly 
instinct with unknown meanings ? 
I suppose Sophocles to have written 

eVel tol y tpya pe 
ireirovdoT 1<t6i paWov i) SeSpaKora. 

TreTTovdora and 8eSpa<6ra are aCC. sing. maSC. tadi pe ireirovdora paWop 

r) SebpaKora is the well-known emphatic periphrasis for 7re'jroi/0u paXkov 
tj SeSpaxa : I tell you that as for my deeds, I did them not, but 
suffered them. Lest it be thought that "10-61 creates any difficulty 
in view of c'[ o-oi . . . xpe'"i ^y uv < ^ et me remind the reader that vv. 
266 sq., alike in the old reading and in mine, are not the apodosis 
to that protasis : the apodosis is not expressed at all, but under- 
stood, 'quod intellegeres, si . . . tibi exponere mihi liceret,' 
Wunder : vv. 266 sq. are an independent statement and no part 
of a conditional sentence. I CGI in uncials is hard to tell from 
TCGI,which four letters are those of GCTI with the first and third 
transposed. This is a type of error which I have often illustrated 
but need not illustrate here, because it suffices to cite an inter- 
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change of the same two words from Eur. Bacch. 808 ko\ p^v i-vv<-8i- 
in)v tovto y, to- 6 1, r<5 6em : Itrdt Musgrave, ?<m MS. Since the o-oi 
of 268 stands nearer than the heio-avres of 265, I prefer to-61 to fore. 
Whether the conclusion to which I have been led will seem 
probable or improbable to others I cannot foresee; but this long 
disputation will have achieved its main purpose if it induces the 
editors to think. 

357-36o. 

vvv & ad rlv rJKeis pvBov, \o-pr\vr\, irarpl 
(pepovo-a ; ns o~ ii-ripev oiKoQev ordXor ; 
tjiccK yap ov Kevfj ye, tovt eyu> cra(f>S>$ 
e£oi8a, p.rj oi>xi 8eTp epol (pepovo-d ri. 

This, too, I fear must be a long discussion, and through no 
fault of mine. The scholars whose names follow have earned a 
title to respect which is not forfeited even by such notes as they 
have written on this passage. But of the notes themselves it 
would be hard to speak too severely. They are vicious to a 
degree which well-nigh protects them from refutation. So intri- 
cate is the tangle of error that I scarce know where to begin the 
task of unravelling it and half despair of making all its convolutions 
clear : the spectacle of such confusion almost dizzies the brain. 
If the argument proves tedious, I ask the reader to lay the blame 
on the right shoulders and remember that making mistakes is 
much quicker and easier work than showing that mistakes have 
been made. The comments to be considered can have given 
little trouble to those who wrote them, but for that very reason 
they impose the more labor on him whose duty it is to examine 
them. 

'The somewhat vague ov nevi) ye,' says Schneidewin, 'is more 
closely denned by py oi^i 8«/t' ipol <pepov<rd «.' Here is a promising 
commencement, ov Kevrj means bringing something, and if it is 
'more closely defined,' the words which define it are Setp' ipol 
cpepov<rd n bringing some terror for me; therefore the explanation 
comes to this, that the words j«j ov^t mean exactly nothing. But 
let us give our editor another chance and suppose him to have 
meant that Kevt], not ov Ktvi), was defined by this clause. Then the 
ov of v. 359 is to be understood before p.r) oixi kt\. } and the sentence 

is ifxeig oi Kevr/, TovriaTiv ijiceis oh pt) ouy 8eip' ipoi (pdpovo-d n. When 

we have sufficiently admired this row of negatives (06 ^17 ov^t 
(pepovo-a = (pepovaa) we shall desire to learn what function ^ 
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performs in a clause which defines an adjective not hypothetical in 
sense, Kei/i?. Vain to ask of Schneidewin, for it never occurs to 
him that /uj requires explanation : quite otherwise, he sets about 
explaining oJ^', and this is how he does it: V? °*X»> since the 
sense is non ades quin /eras. Compare note on El. 107.' Mark 
first that this commentator, who undertakes to explain v. 360, 
does not know the contents of v. 359 : he fancies it contains words 
meaning non ades, when in fact it contains nothing of the sort, 
but, on the contrary, rjicus oi Kevf} ades non sine nuntio. Secondly, 
if the sense is non ades quin f eras, the sense is nonsense, for those 
words are not Latin. To express the invariable concomitant of a 
recurring event, you never come without bringing, the Romans 
employ quin with the subjunctive, numquam uenis quin f eras. 
The particular accompaniment of a single event, you are not come 
without bringing, they do not express thus, but regularly by a 
participial construction such as non ades nullum adferens metum. 
Would you learn why Schneidewin imports the Latin quin into 
the matter? turn, as he bids you, to his note on El. 107. El. 107 
exhibits the construction of m oi with the infinitive, oi Ai5£<o Bpfyav 
nrj ovk jjxa> Trpo<f>aiv(iv : this construction has its counterpart in a 
Latin use of quin with the subjunctive which he there illustrates 
from Sail. Cat. 53, 6 'quos silentio praeterire non fuit consilium, 
quin utriusque naturam et mores aperirem.' Therefore, when we 
encounter jji<eis oi Kfvfi ^ oi Set/xa cpepovo-a, we are expected, so 
lightly are our wits esteemed, to accept quin here also as equiv- 
alent to fir] ov and never to notice that <pipov<ra is not fa'pew ! 

Wunder, too, avails himself of this serviceable quin : ' neque 
enim uacua hue uenisti, certo scio, quin aliquid terroris mihi 
afferas, id est, neque enim ad me uenisti, quin aliquid afferas, quod 
quidem, ut fert fortuna mea, non potest non esse aliquid terribile.' 
First he translates as if the Greek were tjkck oi Kevf/ ^17 oi^i Set/*' €>o! 
fopeiv rt. Then, quin having served its turn by lulling to sleep 
our suspicions of ^ oixl, he proceeds with 'id est' to offer us, as 
if identical, a paraphrase in which 'neque enim ad me uenisti, 
quin aliquid afferas' translates (into ungrammatical Latin, but no 
matter) the Greek )?««■ oi xevij, and not /«>) ot>x' a t all. The note 
ends with a reference to O. t. 12 sq. Sno-dXyiyror &v eV ^ oi kutoik- 
ripav, where p.1), as usual, is conditional, and the only matter calling 
for any comment is the unnecessary oi : a reference, it will be 
observed, not only irrelevant to our text, but also incongruous 
with the pretence at explanation which we have just perused. 
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Prof. Jebb begins by saying that V 1 ) ov X l • • • fa'povo-a explains 
the special sense of Keuf). You have not come empty-handed, i. e. 
without bringing some terror for me ' : it will be seen that this is 
what Schneidewin probably intended, ijnt-is ol Kevf), rovreo-rw ol ^ 
oi>xl (pc'povaa. But Mr. Jebb goes on to do what Schneidewin left 
undone and to essay an explanation of p.rj. '/xi) ol properly stands 
with a partic. in a negative statement only when pij could stand 
with it in the corresponding affirmative statement : thus (a) affir- 
mative : fipabvs ?px" m fopw, y° u (always) come slowly, if you 
are not bringing ; (p) negative : ol ftpa&ls ^px el > i"i °" <pepav, you 
never come slowly, unless you are bringing. Here pf) ol is irreg- 
ular, because the affirmative form would be frets ol (not pfj) (pe'povo-a, 
a simple statement of fact : and so the negative should be olx >?"« 
ot (pepovo-a.' Here is another editor who has forgotten v. 359 by 
the time he comes to v. 360. There is no olx n Kels '• trie affirmative 
form would not be ijneis. What we have is rjntis ol *evr) : the 
affirmative form would be frets <evt). But commentators engaged 
on v. 360 descry v. 359 half lost in the distance, indistinctly 
perceive an ol there, and imagine that it qualifies rjneit. If we 
correct this oversight, Mr. Jebb's remarks will look very strange, 
for they will run as follows : ' Here /lu) ol is irregular, because the 
affirmative form would be foeis Kevf), ol (not prf) (pepovo-a, a simple 
statement of fact ; and so the negative should be freK ob Kevrj, ol 
(pepovo-a.' The negative, of course, should be ijneis ol nevrj, (pepovo-a. 
However, let us push forward : Mr. Jebb is about to account for 
pij. 'But bringing bad news is felt here as a condition ol her 
coming. Hence p.r) ol is used as if the sentence were formally 
conditional : oIk hv %kdes m 06 (pepovo-a.' I ask whether this state- 
ment of cause and effect really depicts any process which ever 
took place in the mind of man. I for my part have no experience 
of the perturbation of thought in which such things are possible, 
and I will not thus lightly impute it to my betters. You are come, 
and I feel bringing bad news to be a condition of your coming : 
well, I have no difficulty whatever in expressing that feeling : I 
can say 'you are come, so I know you bring bad news': nay, it 
would suffice to say 'you are come bringing bad news,' iJKeis 

(pepovo-a deip.a Or rjicets ol Kept) a\\a (pepovaa 8etp.a. It needs more 

proof, though no more is supplied, than the mere word of a 
modern editor, to assure us that Sophocles, because he felt bring- 
ing bad news as a condition of Ismene's coming, therefore 
employed language which conveys with perfect clearness not this 
sense but another. 
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For, to crown everything, the task before the editors is not 
merely to invest the sentence with meanings which it has not, but 
to divest it of a meaning which it has. frets ol xeci) prj ot^l 8eip.' 
cpo\ (jiepovo-d n is Greek for 'you are not come empty-handed 
unless you bring some terror for me,' i. e. ' you bring some news 
unless you bring bad news, in which case you bring no news': 
utter nonsense, true, but that is what the words mean ; and it is 
useless to yearn that they would mean something else or to make 
believe that they do. 

I have endeavored to display the editorial comments in their 
true futility, and it now remains to try if the passage whose 
corruption provoked them can be amended. Grammarians will 
hardly smile on an attempt to rob them of a bone which they 
have long mumbled in the past and doubtless hope to mumble in 
the future ; but this is what I propose : 

rjnets yap ov Ktvrj yf, tovt iyto <ra<p£>s 
e£oi8a ' firj ttov de'tfi ip.01 (pcpovcra Tt ; 

num. forte . . . ? h and n are easily and early confused, and the 
absorption of this in that leaves oi for the next scribe to alter to 
otxi. The verb tjkus is mentally supplied from above as at Trach. 

316 prj to>v Tvpuvvcov ', 

478-481. 

OI. 17 roicrde Kpoxraols ois Xeyeis xcw Ta$€ ', 

XO. Tptiroois y€ Trriyas " tov TtXevraiov 8 okop 

OI. tov rovde TrXrjaras 65> ', 8i8aarKC Kai rode. 

XO. vdaros, p-eXio-ar]:' f»/Se 7Tpoo-<pe'peiv pe'dv. 

' 6a' writes Prof. Jebb on v. 480, ' has raised needless doubts. 
The operator is to fetch water from the spring in the grove (469), 
fill the bowls which he will find ready, and place them in a con- 
venient position for the rite.' If the text of Sophocles really 
contained this direction to the operator, which Mr. Jebb empha- 
sizes with italics, to place the bowls in a convenient position, or 
any direction to place them in any position, our doubts would 
indeed be needless. But our doubts spring from the fact that the 
text of Sophocles contains not a syllable of the sort. In the whole 
context the sole allusion to the placing of the bowls is this disputed 
6S>, which, since it proceeds from the lips of the operator himself, 
cannot possibly form part of any directions as to what the operator 
is to do. We have been listeners to the entire colloquy between 
Oedipus and his instructors ; nothing has reached his ears which 
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has escaped ours ; and neither he nor we have heard a word about 
placing the bowls. Mr. Jebb, from information privately received, 
knows that 'the operator is to place them in a convenient position 
for the rite'; but Oedipus does not. Why, then, instead of 
inquiring 'wherewith shall I fill it,' does he say 'wherewith shall 
I fill it ere I set it down ' ? for the matter now in hand is not setting 
down but pouring out. This is the question we ask ourselves and 
cannot answer, and therefore resort to conjectural emendation, 
Meineke proposing 7rXijpij 6S> and Wecklein, less appropriately, 
n-Xijcraf cj>65>. I prefer a slighter alteration than either, merely to 
cancel as a dittography of C : 

tov ropde nkr)<ras & ', didao~Kt Kal robe. 
See Ant. 1067 avrt&ovs ecrei, O. t. (JO ■npobtiaas dpi, 1 146 (Ttawr^tray ?(T«. 

I will seize this opportunity of restoring a similar periphrasis to 
the defective verse Aesch. cho. 124 : 

Krjpvf; pe'yiorc Ta>v aixo re Kal Kara), 

'Epprj x^opie, <r]pv£as epol, 1 24 

tovs yrjs evepde 8alpoms nXittv ('pas 

The metre lacks a foot and a half, the sense requires an optative 
or imperative verb. Most editors place the gap at the beginning 
of the line, and prefix Klausen's ap^ov or the like. But the words 
'Epprj xd° vl * occur again in this play at v. 1, and they commence 
that verse ; hence a slight presumption that they commence this 
verse too, and that Canter rightly marked the hiatus after x&W. 
I propose to write 

'Eppfj xOovie, <yei'Oio> Krjpi^as ipoi. 

The loss of yivow after x^ovu, from which it hardly differs except 
in the position of v, was very easy : for the locution compare 
Phryn. trag. frag. 20 pi) p anpao-as yivg, Soph. O. t. 957 amos poi o-v 
vrjprjvas yevoC, Aiax 588, Phil. 773. The conjecture is confirmed 
by the opening of the play, 'Eppr] x^ovie . . . o-arrijp yei/ou pot: 

with Ktjpvg . . . ■yeVoiO Ktjpvgas €poi Compare Sept. 145 AvKet ai/a|, Avkuos 
yevov CTpaTa) data). 

515. 516. 

pi) npos £ei>las avoids 

ras o~as niirovd ipy dvaiSrj- 

Bothe's generally accepted restoration of the metre by altering 
TrinovB' to the vocative mirov is very properly scouted by Hermann 
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and Jebb: the latter excellently observes on this word, which 
never once occurs in tragedy, that it ' always marks familiarity : 
there is a touch of household intimacy in it, as when Polyphemus 
says to his ram, npie ireizov (Od. 9. 447).' The rival amendment is 
Reisig's a irenovd' amidr/, and I do not doubt that his addition of a 
is a true correction. But there are now two difficulties. The 
first, common to both readings but worse in this, is the word dvmSrj, 
which Prof. Jebb quite mistranslates in ' bare not the shame that 
I have suffered.' ava&lp means not shameful but shameless, and 
the translation accordingly ought to be ' bare not the shamelessness 
that I have suffered.' epy' dvaidrj shameless deeds are words, as 
Nauck remarks, unsuitable to the ignorant acts of Oedipus, which 
were dvotna, if you will, but not dv<u8!j. But when epya disappears 
and leaves a isivovff dvai&ij, this is too preposterous, that he should 
describe his parricide and incest as shameless treatment which he 
has received: who treated him shamelessly, and how? The 
second difficulty is peculiar to Reisig's reading : it is the difficulty, 
or rather impossibility, of explaining how epy found its way into 
the text. Mr. Jebb's account is not plausible: 'epy was inserted 
in the MSS to explain that dvatSf; referred to his own acts.' Scribes 
are not wont to be thus solicitous, and the insertion of epy does 
not effect its supposed purpose. 
epy dvaidr) comes from this : 

e pv 
avat&r] 

epy are the letters required for correcting dvaiSrj to the word from 
which it was corrupted by the three errors a for <■, 1 for p, and 8 
for y, the first not uncommon and the other two very easy in uncials. 

pfj irpos ^evicts avoids 
■ras <rds, a wewovB , evapyrj. 

The adjective is part of the predicate : lay not bare to the light 
the things I have endured. 

527. 528. 

rj prfrpoBev, u>s aKovco, 
8v<rd)vvfia \etcrp eir\tja , a> J 

I think iw\t}<ra grotesque and Nauck's e'vdao certain ; but the 
two readings have the same general sense, and that sense I assert 
to be this: didst thou, as I hear, marry thy sister? Oedipus did 
not marry his sister, nor could any such report have reached 
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Colonus ; the world rang with the true tale that he had married 
his mother. But to woo this meaning from the text the commen- 
tators exert themselves in vain. ' parpodev is substituted for parpos,' 
says Prof. Jebb, 'by a kind of euphemism : that was the quarter 
from which the bride was taken.' Renuit negitatque Sabellus. 
Iocasta, I submit, was not the quarter from which Iocasta was 
taken. Nor can I imagine with what aim Mr. Jebb proceeds ' cp. 

Aesch. Theb. 840 o£8' dnetnev I jrarpodev evKTaia (pans (the curse of 

Oed. on his children).' 

You may obtain the true sense by altering ptjrpodev to parepos 
with Nauck, or Ae^-p' to tUv with Gleditsch, or by writing with me 

fy TraTpoSeVy o>? aKOfo>, 
dvaavvpa \eKTp eVacro) J 

i. e. didst thou wed thy father's widow ? a euphemism which 
would be much praised if it stood in the MSS. This is the change 
of one letter, irpoBev for ppodev; and at Ant. 980 the Laurentian 
has narpos for parpos. There was here much temptation to the 
error, for the scribe's mind would be running on Oedipus' mother, 
and it might well escape him, as it has escaped a long series of 
editors, that by importing the name he expelled the person. 

720, 721. 

3> jrXetoT iiralvoKS elXoyovpevov irdhov, 
vvv aol ra \apirpa ravra 8rj ifiaivetv eirrj. 

The above is the Laurentian text and cannot be construed : 
later MSS write 8« for &) and so obtain a construction of doubtful 
Atticism : the most of recent editors retain 67 and change o-oi to 
<t6v, which is Nauck's conjecture, or rather the half of Nauck's 
conjecture. Both alterations are ineffectual, because cpalveiv does 
not mean what it is wanted to mean. The real signification of 
(palveiv ent) is easy to know, for the phrase is twice, if not thrice, 
elsewhere employed by Sophocles ; Ant. 621 kXcivov iiros irefapTai, 

O. t. 525 toCttos 8' (rov nyidtrfi' L) itpavdr), 848 i>s tpaviv ye rofiiros &S 

em'oTwo : it means to utter a saying. But the Xapvpa i-nri, the 
praises of Athens, are already uttered: the question is, will they 
be made good. Accordingly, the editors for the most part 
explain (palvew as rata facere, and refer with Hermann to Trach. 
239 cvKTaia cpalvwv, where, however, <paiv<av, as in Horn, o 26, is 
simply TTopuivav and the phrase signifies making votive oblation. 
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Prof. Jebb, on the other hand, refusing to confer a new meaning 

On (paiveiv, bestOWS One instead on \ap.irpa cm; : '(palvav to. Xafiirpa cm; 

= (paivciv ras dperas 6V as eVatccio-^ ' : but in lieu of essaying to prove 
this equation, he quotes a parallel to the phrase (palvav operas, 
which is hardly what we ask for. 

If we accept the whole of Nauck's conjecture, vvv <rbv ra \ap.npa 
ravra drj Kpalveiv cm;, sense is restored ; but the following comes a 
trifle nearer the text : 

vvv <r op&a Xapnpa ravra bel (palvetv eVq. 

now it behooves thee to show that this praise is trice. For Qalvuv 

6p6d see O. t. 852 sq. oi'rot ttot , wva£, rov ye Aatov <f>6vov | <pavci SticutW 
opdov ', for opda tnr), Ant. 1 1 jS 2) fidvn, roviros ws tip opdov fjvvtras. 

Often in uncials the curved line of P bears much the same propor- 
tion to the upright stroke as the volute of an Ionic capital to the 
column which supports it, and it needs care to distinguish the 
letter from I : the change of 6 to r I should guess to be intentional, 
though it sometimes happens by accident. 

755-760. 

dXX 011 yap co-tip ra/Kpavrj Kpvitreiv, <r{ viv 755 

npos de5>v irarpwav, OidiVov?, 7rcio-#ci? ep,oi 

Kpinjrov, 6c\rj&as aarv Kai B6p.ovs p,o\eiv 

rovs (Tois irarpaovs, tiji/Sc t!jv wokiv (filXas 

eiTrwv ' €ira£ta yap ' tj d o'Ikol irkeov. 

\biKrj (refioir av, odaa <rfj iraKai rpcxposS] "j6o 

Strike out v. 760. I do not insist on the fact that Corinth, and 
not Thebes, was properly the rp<xj>6s of Oedipus : it is enough to 
. note the grammatical blunder of o-<?/3oito in a passive sense and the 
obviousness of the interpolator's motive. The sentence 17 8' oikoi 
itkeov looked incomplete at a first glance, though the defect is 
apparent only : the sense is ' speak Athens fair, for she deserves 
it ; but Thebes deserves it more.' <pl\as e'mav, like x a <P* itself, is 
applicable equally to the courtesies of farewell and of greeting : 
Athens is worthy that Oedipus should speak her friendly at 
parting, Thebes still more worthy that he should greet her fair at 
his return. The meaning is not obscure, but it asked more 
thought than a scribe is commonly willing to expend. As for 
v - 759. it will t> e retained unaltered by those who can stomach the 
phrase fj oIkoi tt6\is ; others may write «« with Wecklein ; others 
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again may prefer a slighter change which the deletion of v. 760 
renders possible, oi b' 0U01 irkeov. 

811-815. 

OI. aite\8 , epa> yap Kal jrpo ravbe, prjbe pe 

<j>vKa<T<T e<poppa>v ev8a XP'I valttv ipe. 
KP. paprvpopai rovab , ov ae' irpbs be tovs <pi\ovs 

ol avrapeifiei p^par , tfv o~ «Xg> 7rore, — 
OI. Tir b av pe ravbe <rvppa)(a>v «Xot /3i'a J 

The traditional interpretation of 813 sq., which descends to us 
from Musgrave and Brunck, I present in Prof. Jebb's words: 
' These men — not thee — call I to witness ; but, as for the strain of 

thine answer to thy kindred, if ever I take thee '. But hardly 

an editor outside England has let this go by without signifying 
incredulity. Whether such an aposiopesis be tolerable is a 
question rather for the taste than for the reason, so I set that aside. 
But, to begin with, I must ask what in the world it is that Creon 
calls the men of Colonus to witness, for not a suggestion does the 
context afford. 'Nempe iniuria se affici' interpolates Hermann: 
so be it ; treat Sophocles like an infant learning to talk, and put 
into his mouth the words he cannot find for himself; but now bi, 
as Nauck remarks, 'stort den Zusammenhang' by promising a 
transition to a fresh subject, instead of which we find only the 
same thing in another form, ' but as for your language to me.' 
But these are small matters beside the bewildering absurdity of 
paprvpopai Tovcrb',ov <tL 'ouo-f'ist sinnlos : denn unmoglich kann 
Oid. selbst zum Zeugen seiner Ungerechtigkeit genommen 
werden,' Nauck. Had Oedipus even hinted that Creon was 
calling him to witness anything at all ? Is it in the category of • 
imaginable things that when you are quarrelling with a man you 
should call that man himself to witness how he is behaving ? 
Does there exist a notion to which such words correspond ? my 
mind frames none. 

I would emend the verses thus ; 

fiaprvpopal <rov t ova be it poo-8 e\ovs (piXovs 
of dvraueifiet pr/par , iji> <r e\a> ttotc. 

I take these new allies of yours to witness how you answer me, in 
case I ever lay hands on you: that my conduct may be justified. 

If the sentence were olbe pdprvpet eo-rav oV avrapel^ei prjpar , rjv <r eXa 
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7tot« it would be exactly parallel to Horn. A 338 sqq. ro> 8' avra> 

fiaprvpes i(TTtt>v J irpos re 6(5>v pampatv np6s re 6vr\rSsv av8pi>Tru>v | kcu 
irpos tov fia<ri\rjos dnrjveos, e" noTf 817 a$T€ | XP* 1 ® *V"'o yf"r]Tai aetKfa 

\01y6v dp.vvai | Toir SWois. The difference is that in our passage the 
apodosis is not set out in words, but only suggests itself to the 

mind as a Sequel Of paprvpop-ai, as thus : pLaprvpofiai roWe <Ctva fiap- 

rvpes &aiv> rjv a e\m irori. Such suppression of an apodosis is 
common enough : see, for instance, Thuc. Ill 21 «*« pav (to rei^o?) 

&io tovs ireptfiokovs, irpos tc Il\aTaia>v Kal et tis <-£a6ei> air ASrjvatv inloi 

'the circumvallation consisted of two lines, one towards the 
besieged, the other for protection in case of any attack on the 
outside from Athens.' The sense of the adjective in irpooOcTos 
cpiXos answers to the verbal Trpoo-ridepai <f>i\ov : Her. I 69 tov "EXXijva 
<£iXov Trpoa6(<r6at, and compare too v. 1332 of this play, oh &v o-v 
irpoo-Orj, Toiah' e<pa<TK uvai Kpdros : there is allusion to the words of 
Oedipus just above, 811 (pas yap kox irpb ravSc; and he has T&vde 
o-vfi/xaxav in his reply 815. I do not know that npoo-dtTos is thus 
employed elsewhere, and Sophocles may have been the first or 
even the only writer to use it so ; but the use itself is no less 
legitimate than his employment, perhaps also for the first time, of 
the cognate irpov8i}Kr\ in the same sense at O. t. 38 irpoo-Brjiqi 6<-ov, 
schol. o-vii^ov\rj, imKovpia. 8 for 6 is not one of the commonest 
errors, but neither is it uncommon: for the rest, o-ov roiaSe and 
Toio-b' ov o-e are the same letters : I shall guess that their transpo- 
sition arose from the false division a ov roio-Se. 

887-890. 

Tiff IT08 7) (3o7j J Tl TOlSpyOV ', fV TWOS <j>68oV TTOTC 

fiovSvTovvra p. dp(j>l $<*>p.6v €0~x €T ^aXio) &cj> 
Toiid eTTiOTaTTj KoXatvov J Xe£a# , a>s ct8(5 to itov 
ov x°P tv bsvp T]£a daaaov ri kol& r)hovr)V TroSor. 

For the iro&6s of 890 Nauck would substitute ipoi or else expel 
the verse. The addition of a genitive to the adverbial phrases 
Kad' fibovfjv and irpbs rjSovf/v is, to say the least, not customary, and 
this particular genitive is altogether inappropriate. Running 
does not tire the foot : it tires first the lungs, then the thighs and 
the arms ; but a man may run till he drops and never feel the 
least distress in his feet. Walking exerts the muscles of the feet 

i o^ Bekker, La Roche, Ameis, Rzach, Monro, Leaf, 0" MSS. 
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more than running, and even in walking one must go many miles 
to be footsore ; but Theseus has never been out of earshot. I 
think we have here an example of that confusion between a and 
or which Porson illustrates at Eur. Hec. 782, and I would alter 
TToSo'r to TrdSa. For aa-o-a) with an accusative see Porson on Eur. 
Or. 1427, where he quotes Soph. Aiax 40 figev xep a > Eur. Hec. 

107 1 nod' endgas, and the phrases fiaivto, Ttpofiaivto and ipfialva Troda, 

as well as the passive Saa-erai in v. 1 261 of this play. This reading, 
and not the vulgate, is correctly rendered by Prof. Jebb's trans- 
lation 'since therefore have I sped hither with more than easeful 
speed of foot.' 

978-981. 

liijTpos 8e Tkr}fia>v ovk i-naHTXvvtt ydpovs 
ovarjs opaipov irrjs fi avayKaitov Aeyetv 
olovs c'pS> Tax ' °v yop °^ v ciyrj&ofiai 
(tov y els toS i£c\06vros dvoaiop aro/ia. 

'els to'8' i£e\6. avocnov aropa, having gone to such lengths of 
impious speech . . . dvoaiov a-ropa agrees with toS', depending on 
eir. Since arofia was familiar to poetry in the sense of \6yos (cp. 
O. T. 426), this version is clearly preferable to taking ds rod' 
separately and avoa. or. as accus. of respect,' Jebb. Preferable, 
perhaps, but it is a choice of evils. I demur to the statement 
that a-ropa was familiar to poetry in the sense of Xdyoy, and there 
is not the least excuse for interpreting it so in the passage to 

which Prof. Jebb refers, O. t. 426 sq. npbs ravra k<u Kpiovra Ka\ rovpov 

aTopa I 7r/>on-i/Xd<a£e : ' os suum uates contumeliae haberi indignatur,' 
says Ellendt. Liddell and Scott, to be sure, quote, after Stepha- 
nus, several examples, but they are all from Sophocles and all 
false : most of them are correctly explained by Ellendt, so I notice 
only one or two. In O. t. 671 sq. 1-6 yap o-bv, oi to toCS , ('woiKTipa 
o-rdpa I iXavov thy lips are piteous and move compassion in me, not 
his, of course speech would come to the same thing as lips, but 
Ellendt has no more cause for translating o-rd>a by loquella in 
that place than in O. t. 426, 706, O. C. 603, Ant. 997, where he 
rightly resists this rendering. The fragment 844, adduced as 
parallel also in the Schneidewin-Nauck edition, KXenrav 8' 6Vai< ns 

iprpavas e(j>evpedjj | aiyav dvdyKrj, k&p Ka\6v <f>oprj (rropa, means even 

though he carry a specious tongue in his head.' In O. C. 131 
sqq. t6 raj eicpdpov vTopa <ppovnoos Uvres, whatever view you take of 
it, the interpretation which I am combating is quite impossible. 
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'oTOfia Uvm pro <pa>vb,v Uvai dicitur,' says Wunder ; and the required 
meaning is oi>x ieWr (pavqv ! Mr. Jebb, with more regard for the 
sense but some violence to the Greek, renders 'movingfthe lips': 
I agree with Nauck that Uvrts is corrupt and a word of opposite 
meaning wanted in its place, say ■npiovres: frag. 811 Sdcpvtjv rpayav 
oSovti 7rpt€ to oro/ia. But to come back to v. 981 : the interpretation 
\6yov is not more precarious than gratuitous. 

ov yap oiv (riyrjcropai 
o~ov y ds to8 (i*e\6ovros, dvoalov oTopa. 

avomov o-Top-a is vocative, O impious tongue, o-r6pa is naturally 
preferred to <dpa or \rjpa or the like, because it was in speech that 
the dvoaiorrjs of Creon displayed itself; just so at 794 we had t6 o-bv 
8 a<piKTai 8evp v7t6(3\jjtov crropa. 

IO16-IO38. 
QH. aXtr \6y<ov' a>s 01 pev i£(ipyao-p(voi 

<rireu8ov<riv, ijpds 8 01 Ttadovres (o-rapev. 
KP. ri BrjT dpavpw (pari 7rpo<TTa<T<T(is irodv \ 
OH. 680O Kardpxftv rfjs (K(t, iropirbv 8 e'pe 

X">pdv, 1v , d piv iv TOjroto-t toictS %X €ls 1020 

ras iraldas rjpSiv, avrbs eie8«'£i;r ipoi ' 

d 8 iyxpards (jxvyovo-iv, ovUev 8(7 irovdv ' 

aXXoi yap oi a7T(v8ovr(S, ovs oil pr] 7TOT( 

X&pas <pvyovr(s ttjo8 (irev^covTai Seois. 

aXX e'£v(pr)yov' yva>6i 8 ws ex av *X €l J 025 

Kai o" (iX( 6r]pa>v8 tj TV\i] ' rd ydp 86\a 

tb pr) 8iKaia> KTxjpar ovx} o-wferai. 

KoiiK oXXov ej-ds ds to8 ' a>? e£oi8d (re 

oil yjnXov ov8 aaKevov e's to<t!]v8 vf3piv 

rjicovra roXptjs rrjs irapeo-rwat)s ravvv, 1030 

dXX ead oto) aii iriUTOS S>v e8pas rd8e. 

a Set p aOprjcrai, pt]8e ri)v8( rrjv ttoKiv 

(vbs iTofjaat (paros do~6ev(o~T(pav. 

pods Tt tovtcov, rj pdrrjv ra vvv re o~oi 

8ok(1 \t\e\6ai ^«St€ ravT eprjxava ; J035 

KP. oii8ev aii pepirrbv ei>8d8 a>v (pels epoi' 

oikoi 8e XVI**^ daopeaO a xph irodv. 
6H. x a P<*"' dird\(i vvv. 

What meaning have the words in v. 1028, kovk SK\ov H^eis ds t68' 
(al. rdS')? 'Recte Dindorfius,' says Wunder, 'neque quicquam 
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tibi proderunt, quos tecum adduxisti. Turn is rao> est e'y to ra 
So'Xw ra /if) SiKaia KTrj/jiara o-a&o8ai.' These are two eminent scholars, 
but no number of scholars, Whatever their eminence, can bring it 
to pass that thou shalt have none other for this purpose should 
mean the same thing as those whom thou hast brought shall avail 
thee nothing. Schneidewin and Jebb translate the Greek correctly, 
though they are obliged to eke it out with supplements of their 
own ; ' auch wirst du nicht einen andern als Beistand haben fiir 
diesen Zweck (das o-m&iv Krrjfiara, die Behaltung der Madchen in 
Gewalt),' Schneidewin; 'and you will not have another (to aid 
you) with a view to this (i. e. to the removal of the captives),' 
Jebb. But the words are false. Creon did have others to aid 
him. He had his guards, in whose custody the captives at that 
instant were, and who afterwards fought a pitched battle for him 
during the performance of the next stasimon. Now we see what 
forced Dindorfand Wunder to their mistranslation: the sentence 
gives no right sense unless it is mistranslated. Nor does Prof. 
Jebb render it any the more endurable by pointing out, what is 
indisputably true, that in the following verses down to 1033 
Theseus declares his suspicion that Creon has an accomplice 1 at 
Athens. If the words 'you will not have another (to aid you) 
with a view to this' are to mean, as Mr. Jebb apparently desires, 
that Creon will not have the aid of this Athenian accomplice, they 
must be further eked out by a second parenthesis such as ' (except 
your guards).' And, now that the sense has been thus augmented 
by the eleemosynary contributions of the charitable, what triviality 
is this, to tell Creon that in his attempt at 'the removal of the 
captives' or 'die Behaltung der Madchen in Gewalt,' he will not 
have the aid of this one additional friend. He has his guards : 
one man more or less will not affect the issue. I do not wonder, 
then, that Nauck should say ' kovk ciWov uerba corrupta,' though 
we shall presently find that the fault is not in kovk a\\ov. 

Six lines more and I am arrested again. You have an abettor 
in Athens, says Theseus : this I must look to, and not let a single 

1 Mr. Jebb says accomplices ; but though the singular number end' bra cannot 
be pressed, the ei'uc furog of 1033 shows that Theseus contemplates the exist- 
ence of a single accomplice only. Let it be remarked that evos furog must 
mean one private Athenian citizen and cannot signify Creon, or it constitutes 
no antithesis to noMv. The worsting of Athens by Creon (or of Thebes by 
Theseus) is not the worsting of a city by one man, but of one city by another 
city. Theseus says that he cannot suffer the public will to be thwarted by a 
private counterplot. 
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traitor defeat the common will : vous n tovtwv do you recognize 
this ? Recognize it ! what does it, what can it matter, whether 
Creon recognizes or fails to recognize that Theseus must take 
these steps? Mr. Jebb wrongly translates 'dost thou take my 
drift': the meaning of voels is fixed by the alternative ij pmr)v . . . 
Sonet XeAe'x&H : it signifies perceive, recognize as irue. And what 
is there is common between this alleged necessity for investigations 
at Athens and ra roYe Xex&Vra ore ravra ipr)xavS> 'the remonstrances 
and menaces of the Chorus, 829 ff.' (Jebb), that Theseus proceeds 
'or do you think my views on domestic polity as empty as you 
thought the remonstrances addressed to you when you were 
carrying off the girls ? ' No ; the question vo& n tovtuv can only 
follow on the utterance of some ethical proposition bearing on 
Creon's act ; such, for instance, as to SdX<» tw pr) bimla Kri)paT oi^i 

<ro>£eTat. 

And so it did. Since neither voeh ™ tovtwv nor kovk iiXXov e£«s 
fit toS' is permitted to yield sense by the context in which it stands, 
I propose to find a new context for each by transposing the six 
verses 1028-1033 from their present seat to another. 

KP. ti brjr dpavpa (purl 7TpoerTd<rcreis ttohv', 

OH. Sbov narapxeiv rrjs ckci. iropTrbv b' ipi IOI9 

kovk aXXov e|«f as rd8' " i>s Hgoibd oe IO28 

oil yj/iXov oib aGKtvov is racrrjvb vfipiv 
tJkovtci roXprjs rrjs irapfcrTaxTtjs Tavvv, 
dXX irrd OT& trv 7TIO-70S a>v ebpas rdbe. 
a bei p. ddprjcrai, prjbc Ttjvbe Tr)v iroXiv 

ivbs iror)crai (pcoros dcrdevecrTepav. io 33 

\wpflv, iv , tl piv iv tottomti Toitrb ?^«9 1020 

ras naibas fjpiv, avrbs iicbei^Tjs ipoi' 
et 8 eyKparels (psvyovcnv, oibev bet irovtiv ' 
aXXoi yap 01 crircvbovrts , ovs ov prj jroTe 
\a>pas <f>vyovT€S rrjcrb' iirtv^tamai 8eois. 
aXX i^vcprjyov ' yva>8i b i>s 'ix av *X €l 
Kai <j «Xe BrjpwvB' r] tvxi ' ra yap boXai 
t<b p!j biKala> KTt'ipar ov^t cr<f£erai. I02"J 

VO€LS Tl TOVTCOU, i) paTTJV Ta VVV T( CTOL *C»34 

boKel XeXe^dai x® Te Tavr iptjxapm ', 

' What do you bid a helpless man to do ? ' 'To lead the way 
yonder. And to escort you on your road you shall have me and 
no one else ; no one else, I say, for sure I am that there was some 
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one here on whom you counted when you went to these lengths.' 
Instead of the Athenian accomplice whom Creon might expect to 
conduct him through Athenian territory, he shall have only The- 
seus for his escort. Then x w P*<- v m 1020 is infinitive for imperative ; 

SO 481 7Tpo<T0//>eie, 484 (wevxe<rdai, 490 dcpepnew, Ant. 151 deadai, 1 1 43 
pdkelv, O. t. 462 (El. 9, Phil. 141 1) <paa-Keiv, I466 /ii\e<rdai, Phil. 57 

X<ry«"> 1080 opfiaadai. Lastly, at 1034 the words vous n Tovrasv 'dost 
thou apprehend this truth?' come just where they should. I 
declare, when I look at the new face this speech has now put on, 
I can hardly refrain from unbecoming exclamations of delight. 
The transposition adopted is not the only way to achieve the 
prime end of bringing 1028 into juxtaposition with 1019, and 1034 
with 1027 ; the verses might be arranged 1018, 1020-1024, 1019, 
1028- 1033, 1025-1027, 1034 sqq.; but the method I have chosen 
is simpler and seems generally preferable. In 1021 1 have accepted 
Elmsley's slight but very uncertain alteration, fi/uv for fjpS>v, though 
I think G. H. Mueller's airos faf/iav Sei'&s really more probable, 
and I have also conjectured ra muS' 'Afyvav, the genitive depending 
on tottokti: see Aiax 437 sq., O. t. 1134 (where I would read rots 
K.toitois, adopting Mr. Margoliouth's admirable correction of 1 136), 
Aesch. Pers. 447. For ZyKparch in 1022 I should much prefer 
ovyKpartis : I would make a similar change in Eur. frag. 166, reading 

to papov avra tov narpos vo<rrjp evi' \ <f>i\(i yap ovras ovk kclk5>v thai 

kukos («<c . . . KaKovs MSS, xoKos Wagner). 

In v. 1036 Prof. Jebb retains the MS reading which most critics 
now think corrupt; 'nam sensus non &v sed oVn, flagitat,' says 
Wecklein. 'But,' says Mr. Jebb, 'the vulgate is right. "While 
here" said of Theseus, means "since this is your own realm, in 
which you have force at command."' This remark shows no 
apprehension of the difficulty. Creon says that he will not object 
to any words uttered in Attica by Theseus. A coherent sequel 
to this would be that, if Theseus utters such words outside Attica, 
Creon will object to them. But neither this nor any coherent 
sequel follows. There follows, with no sort of pertinence, the 
statement that Creon, when returned to Thebes, will know how 
to act. Perhaps; but what of that? His attitude towards the 
words uttered by Theseus will still remain unchanged ; for he 
has made the general statement that he will object to none of 
them. What, then, is the meaning of U ? What is the connexion, 
or what the opposition, between the two predications linked by 
this particle ? It is such as we find in the verse of a modern poet : 
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'A fool is bent upon a twig, but wise men dread a bandit.' The 
statement that Creon, when returned to Thebes, will know how to 
act, would follow coherently upon the statement that his freedom 
of action is hampered while he, Creon, stands on Attic soil ; and 
this is what Wecklein means by saying 'sensus non &v sed 6V™ 
flagitat.' 

Therefore Blaydes conjectures hda$ 6Vr' iptis e'pJ: Wecklein 
and Tyrrell, Pfluegl having already proposed ^/otto? evdab' hv iptis, 
confine themselves to a change of fascinating simplicity, &■ for &», 
i. e. ovdev S>p av ipet? ^e/rarov i/iol ivddbe ; and they well defend the 
hyperbaton. What discontents me with these emendations is the 
XW& of 1037. ' Here I shall object to nothing you say, but at 
home I shall know how to act,' oXkoi b' eiVoVeo-tf' a xph ™etv, is thor- 
oughly satisfactory : the contrast is between Creon in Attica and 
the same Creon at Thebes. Introduce ^cis, 'but at home I too 
shall know how to act,' and you disturb this contrast. Or shift 
the point of view: suppose we had been shown the verse oikoi be 
xypw do-o/xead' a xpn ttohv and told to guess the sense of the verse 
above it, we should never have guessed iya> ivdabe olbh pep.tyop.ai &" 
(tv e'peh : we should have guessed something like <rv piv iv rrj o->J 
\i>pq 3«i-of u. And I believe we should have been right. 

For the wisest words on this passage which I have anywhere 
found are Nauck's : ' iv$dd' &v ist in der jetzigen Form der Rede 
unpassend.' The question is whether the fault lies with evddd' &v 
or with the context. Now, if one scans the words to consider 
which look sound and which corrupt, surely what first catches the 
eye is the exact correspondence between o-v . . . ivddb' &v and oikoi 
. . . ffl/ieif : here, I say to myself, is a relic of the sentence's pristine 
form showing the lines on which to reconstruct it : the comparison 
is between Theseus at his home and Creon at his. Looking 
round for the seat of corruption, one observes that what most 
obscures this comparison is the emphatic form of the pronoun 
iftoi distracting attention from a-i : this, then, should be altered, 
and as little as possible beside. I write 

oiBev cri ptpirrov ivddh i>v atpeis fie'vos' 
olkoi be xyp-ds tltropeaS a xpy iroelv. 

i. e. you are a terrible fighting-cock on your own dunghill ; but I 
too, when my foot is on my native heath, shall know how to bear 
myself with proper spirit. I rely much on the closely parallel 

phrase of Aiax 1066 npos ravra prjbev beivov e£dpys pevos; for 
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the adverbial ovBh with iitfarcov see too Eur. Ion. 1519 K m ™ yeVor 

olSev ptepTTTov eoS rjfuv To'fie. The words pepos ovSep pfpnrdv mean 

a rage nowise to be sneered at, that is, formidable. The use of 
the verb from which this use of the adjective springs is found in 

Aescll. frag. 199, I Sqq. rjgas 8e Aiyimv els aTapfirjTov aTpardv' \ Zv8' ov 
fiax^s, ardcp' nl8a, kcu dovpos nep o>v, \ pep-tyei, man of War though you 

are, you will find the fighting no laughing matter : the adjective 
itself is thus used at Plat. legg. 716 B in a context which explains 
the meaning clearly : the lawless man vnocrxwv npapiav ov fie(iim)v rij 

AiK-g iavrov re (cat oIkov Kat ttoKiv apSrjv dvdo-Tarov eVojjcre, a punishment 

not to be made light of. The Medea of Euripides plays on the 
two senses of the word when at v. 958 of the play she says con- 
cerning the envenomed gifts ovtoi Slopa fiefinrd 8<r'£eT<u (17 vifupt}) : the 
Scholiast rightly observes tovto SnrXrjv e^et Tr/v evvoiav, filav ph, i)v 6 
Idaav eKeV^eTat, ort ovk d7rd/3Xi)Ta avTij rd 85>pa, dXXd Bavpacrrd, hfpav 8e, 
i)v ai/riy Kpv7TT€i, dvri tov ov ye\do~€i to deopov ays do-Qevts, dvaipi]o~ei yap avr-qv. 

The corruption came to pass, I should suppose, through the loss 
of the final s at the margin and the rearrangement of pJvo as ipdv ; 
though other ways are also conceivable. 

1132-1136. 

KaiToi tl (pmvm ', 7Tft)ff o~ dv dBXios yeyths 

Biyeiv Qe\rjO~aip dvftpds, tu tis ovk %vi 

KrpXis KaKav ^vvoikos ', ovk iyayyi ere, 

ovd ovv ido-«y' rots yap tfitreipois (Bporuv 1^35 

povois oidv re o~vvTa\afir<apeiv rade. 

Prof. Jebb writes 'fiporav is changed by Nauck to KaKav, and by 
Dindorf to cpav ('my affairs'), on the ground that epwdpois needs 
definition. But if the preceding words leave any need for such 
definition, it is supplied in the next v. by o-vvraXainapuv rd8e.' This 
understates the offence by one half. True it is that epireipots wants 
defining by an objective genitive, expressed or understood, because, 
in default of such a genitive, it means skilful and makes nonsense ; 
and I with Nauck regard as impracticable the artifice of supplying 
7w8e from below, which commends itself to Mr. Jebb. The 
absence of an objective genitive is half the depravity of the 
vulgate : the other half is the presence of pporav in that genitive's 
stead, fjporaiv, you will notice, is quite useless : take it away and 
the passage means what it meant before: no reason can be 
invented why Sophocles should add it except to complete the 
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trimeter. Imagine him now, when e'/Wpoij cried for a defining 
genitive and the last foot of the senarius lay empty for the defining 
genitive's reception, imagine him not merely refusing it but prof- 
fering in its place a genitive which does not define nor perform 
any office whatsoever except to ensnare the reader in the momen- 
tary delusion that the phrase before him has its natural meaning, 
those who know men. Is such writing reconcilable with perfect 
soundness of intellect? Great wits to madness nearly are allied, 
but not to fatuity. 

Instead of ipav or Ka«av I would put forward this conjecture : 

rotf ra\ ai7Ta) pois jBporSv 
fiovois oiov re ovvra\ama>puv rnoV. 

In the progress of error I should impute yapenapois to accident 
and the rest to design. 

1201-1205. 

dXX Tjjuv cifce ' \nrapuv yap oil koKov 
diKaia 7rpo(TXpr/£ov<Ttv, ov8 avrov fxtv eu 
Tvd<T)(eif, nadovra 8 ovk iniaraaBai tIvuv. 
OI. T€kvov, (3ap(tav 17801/171/ viKare jxe 

Xtyovrts' eara 8 ovv 07ro)s vpuv (pl\ov. 

' ffapuav 17801/171/ viKart p,e singulari breuitate dictum hoc sensu : 
vikUti jic vIkyjv fiapeiav Ifioi, fjSelav 8' ip.iv' : singular indeed. ' Grievous 
(for me) is the gratification (to yourselves) in regard to which ye 
prevail over me by your words . . . x)8ovr)v is a bold ace. of respect 
with wxare, suggested by the constr. with a cognate ace, vLktjv 
viKare, since the pleasure is secured by the victory ' : very bold. 
The plain meaning of the words is not this but 'ye conquer me by 
mentioning a calamitous self-gratification,' i. e. the indulgence of 
Oedipus' angry temper, to which Antigone attributes his misfort- 
unes. But I have little doubt that what Sophocles wrote was the 
much simpler and apter papetav tttjuovtjv, in support of which I 
quote the words of Antigone to which reference is made, 1195 

Sqq. (TV 8 ds e'xelva, p.rj ret vvv, anocncimei \ naTpwa j«u p.t]Tpaa Trr/paS' 
anodes' \ Kav Ketva Xevwr]?, ol8 e'yai, yvajozi KaKoii j dvpov reXevrr/v ws KaKrj 
wpoayiyverai. \ e\eis yap oi^l /3aia TavBvprjpara \ rmv ow abipKTav dfipdrav 

TrjTwpevos. Oedipus answers 'Child, ye vanquish me by the heavy 
affliction ye recall; so, then, have it as ye will.' '8' oZ v : cp. Ai. 
115 aii 8' ovv ... \ xpa> x il p' 1 we H> tl ien (if thou must)': this is Prof. 
Jebb's reference, which I gratefully accept, though with some 
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perplexity as to his motive in giving it, since he himself translates 
8' ovv 'however.' The corruption may have arisen from the loss, 
here as at 360, of TT beside H. I present the conservative garrison 
with the defensive argument that Antigone only, and not Theseus 
also, had in fact made mention of the nrjpovq or n-^ara. 

1 249-1 253. 

AN. /cat pr)v oS rjplv, ws eolKev, 6 £evos 

dv8pa>v ye povvos, o) ndrep, 81 opparos I25O 

dfjTaKTt \el(3wv 8aKpvov &S 68oi7rop€i. 
01. Ti'y ovrof ; AN. oinrtp Kal TTaXal KOTei^o/JfC 
yvdiprj, wdpeo-Ti 8evpo Ho\vv€iKr]s ode. 

' Genetiuus dvSpdv ab povvos, quod pro povadeis dictum sit, pendere 
creditur. Quod Graecis lectoribus non facile erat, in mentem 
uenturum,' Dindorf. The obvious sense of the words is 'he and 
none other,' but ye then means nothing. The sense 'having no 
man with him,' as Dindorf says, is not obvious; and ye, if it has a 
meaning, then means that he has women or children or some 
other escort with him, of which we hear nothing in the sequel. 
Hence scholars have conjectured dvbpmv iptjpos (Jprjpos) or povwdels 
or 8ix aXXwi/. I do but transpose a couplet and add one letter at 
the end of a line: 

AN. Kal prjv ofi fjpiv, o)f eotxev, 6 £eVos — * 2 49 

OIi ris ovtos ', AN. ovirtp Kal wdXai Kareixopev 1 252 

yvwfit), napccm SeCpo. 01. Jlokweuajs oSe ; 1^53 

AN. avbpav ye povvos, a> ndrep' 81 opparos 8 I25O 

daraKTi XfljSwv SaKpvov &8 ddnuroptl. 1 25 I 

dv8pmv ye povvos yes, he and none other, the common use of ye in 
confirmatory answers. I am shy of praising my own handiwork, 
but if it were a scribe of the eleventh century, and not I, who had 
written the verses thus, I would point out, or rather the editors 
would have saved me the trouble by pointing out already, the 
dramatic merit of this broken dialogue. 

I354-I359- 
Ss y , & KaKicrre, o-Krjirrpa km Bpdvovs ex av > 
d vvv 6 ads £vvaipos tv Orjfiais e^et, I 355 

tcv avros avTov irarepa rovd d'rrrjkao'as 
KadrjKas itiroKtv Kal o-ro\ds ravras (faopeiv, 
as vvv 8aKpv€i$ tlaopav, or iv nov<a 
Tavrcc /3e/3r/KQ)s- rvy\dvus kukwv ipoi. 
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Of iv nova kokcoc Prof. Jebb offers only a half-hearted defence 

which will not bear scrutiny. ' nivm . . . /ca/ccoe = noXvnovois koko'is, 

the gen. being added to define nra more closely. Since novos 
was a word of such general meaning, the phrase, though unusual, 
seems defensible. Cp. such phrases as bvaoiarav novav | a8\' (Ph. 

508), novav I Xarpevpar' (Tr. 356), cU6\' dymvwv (ib. 506).' Well, to 

begin with, however general the meaning of novo: may be, the 
meaning of koko is more general still, and k<ikS>v, therefore, is a 
singularly useless word for defining nova more closely. Secondly, 
by way of defending a phrase in which the meaning of TrdVos is 
said to be so general that it wants another word to define it more 
closely, it is rather injudicious to quote two phrases in which the 
meaning of novos is so little general that it is used to define more 
closely the meaning of another word. 

Reiske would alter w6vq> to $v8a, Martin to kXoVg>, Bergk to n-oT^o) : 
the first alone procures good sense, and it has no plausibility. 

Mr. Wecklein's conjecture or' «. kuk&v \ ravra pePrinas rvyxavw k\v- 

Bavia exhibits vividly the distress, the Kkvdaviov Kaicav, in which that 
accomplished critic is plunged. Mr. Tournier proposes a<av for 
KaKmv: this is the easiest of changes, and if own stood in the MSS 
it would be zealously defended by those who now defend naicav. 
Critics who study to think as the ancients thought would object 
that axwv imports a notion irrelevant to the speaker's theme. 
That Polynices could not help his plight is true, but not to the 
purpose; and the classics, unlike the moderns, are careful to 
eschew such details as divert attention from the main concern. 
It would not be much use to urge these considerations if duav were 
the MS reading, but since it is only a conjecture, they will 
probably be entertained. I believe the true text is this : 

OT €V TTQVtit 

ravra fieftqKas Tvyxdvzts icrav e/W. 

io-av has nothing to do with nova, nor rvyx&vus with ^(Sijkms- : the 
words ruyxavus "crav Zpoi mean eadem sortiris atque ego : see El. 
532 ovk lo-ov Kafiav ifiot. ICCON was mistaken for KCON and then 
expanded to KAKOON. The same error has come to pass at 
Aesch. sept. 945, where Weil restores mxpos 8e xpn^ Tav ?<ros Santas- 

"Aprjs apav narpciav ri#eis d\adfj for kcikos. 

I472-I474- 
OI. S> 7raiSe?, tJkcl rcod en avbpX 6€<y(paTos 

/3iou reXevrr}, kovk€t Iot diro(TTpo<j)tj t 
XO. ttcos otuBa'i rw Se (rvp^a\<av e^et? J 
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So L, quinarius pro senario : most other MSS complete the 
trimeter by inserting tovto, some before t<» 6e, some after. Her- 
mann pointed out the fact, which his successors neglect to notice, 

that OUldaS has tw tovto (rvp@a\<ov *)(€ts' ravrov to), t£ tovto Kplvets, 

TovrctTTi, tivi TeK/xr)p[<o voi)<Tas xa'i cTo^atrafievos in a place where the 
alphabetical order shows that i-m 8<r tovto kt\. was his original 
reading. This agreement of Suidas with sundry of our MSS 
might seem to render the vulgate r» 8e tovto o-vp$a\a>v ?^etr secure 
in spite of L. 

But it is to be remembered that L is probably older than 
Suidas. These phenomena have a parallel in Ant. 1037. Some 
of our MSS read e'fmoXaTt top npis 2ap8ca>v | ifktKTfjov, and so does 
Eustathius twice over, pp. 368 30, 1483 27. But neither w ^Xex- 
Tpov nor np6s SdpStmp can possibly be imputed to Sophocles. L 
offers to Trpotrapdewv, whence Mr. Blaydes elicits tAtco Sapdewv : this 
excellent emendation we all accept, undeterred by the consent of 
other MSS with Eustathius. Here too, in spite of Suidas, L must 
be considered. For, in the first place, there is no apparent reason 
why tovto should disappear. Secondly, one of the tokens which 
oftenest enable us to expel from a classical text a word which has 
no business there is that the MSS which combine to offer it will 
disagree in placing it. Here this token is present : half the MSS 
which have tovto place it after ohda, half after T <» 6V: the best MS 
omits it: away with it, say I, for a metrical correction. 

Dindorf adds n-aTep at the end of the verse, which he assigns, 
perhaps rightly, to Antigone. I would suppose an easier loss. 
r) is confused with v and a with more times than can be told ; no 
wonder, then, if o-vp.fi absorbed o-ijp.a. 

■nms oio-8a\ t<» 8i <CoTJ/ua]> avpfSuXiav (X (is > 

by what means hast thou interpreted the sign ? the thunders and 

lightnings, tO wit : 151 1 Sq. uvtoX 8*o\ Kr'jpvKd dyyeK\ovo-c pot I \jrei8ovTes 

oi>8ei> ji)(ioT8» wpoKtipevaiv. To which passage we will next proceed. 

1510-1515. 

©H. TO) b €KTT€7t€t(Tai TOV fXOpOV TeKfJ.TJpt(p J 

01. avro). 6eo\ Krjpvues dyyeWovai fxot 

rj/evdovres ovdev irrniarcov 7TpoK€tp.€vcov, 
0H. 7Tcd? znrasy a> yepate, drjXovcr&at rdde ', 
OI. at TroXXat ftpovTctl StareXeiS" to. 7roXXa t€ 
GTpityavTa xttpos r V s dpiKrjrov j3A»/. 
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The nominatives fipovrat and (HXy are anacoluthic, but the passage 
is not to be deemed corrupt on that account : see O. t. 740 sqq. 

top &£ Adiov (pvatv \ tLv erv^e, cppdfc, riva 8' aKprjV rjf3rjs ex a "' ; [ IO. piyns, 
Xyoufav apri XevKavdes K&pa, O. C. I500Sqq. n't ad nap' vpmv koivos r)x e ' Tal 
ktvttos J . . . pi) tis Albs Kfpavvos ij tis opfipia \ x a ^ a C tirippd£a(ra ; I 

quote these passages to show that no such alteration as Reiske's 
SqAoOo-t for al n-oXAm is demanded by grammar. Inferior MSS and 
most editors read al woWd : 1 prefer the text of L. It contains a 
false quantity, true ; but there are worse things on earth than 
false quantities, and the vulgate reading of this verse is one of 
them. The unusual order of words for al no\\d Smi-eXe!? fipovral is 
successfully defended by Prof. Jebb. But a verse in which n-oXXd 
comes twice over — first as an adverb meaning very and then as an 
adjective meaning many — is a verse which I, who am not one of 
the world's greatest poets, should be ashamed to set my name to ; 
and to find Mr. Jebb saying 'the reiterated n-oXXd is effective' would 
be astounding if one had not often observed that a conservative 
critic writing for a conservative public is apt to grow careless how 
he defends a text which most of his readers are willing and even 
eager to accept without any defence at all. However, I put this 
question by and content myself with pointing out the simple fact 

that jroXXa StareXels is not Greek. jroXXa Seivoi, jroXXa pox8f)pds y jrXeiaTa 

ixwpoi., n-dXX' deKav, Mr. Jebb's examples, are all correct and all inap- 
posite. Cleverness, misery, folly, reluctance, are conceptions 
admitting the notion of more and less; and a man can be clever, 
miserable, foolish, or reluctant, in the positive, the comparative, 
or the superlative degree. But either a thing is 8iare\es or it is 
not SiareXe's, and when a thing is oWeXe's no other thing can be 
more SWfXe? than it : there are no degrees of the quality ; and 
woXkd oWeXijs is no more Greek than multum perpetuus is Latin. 
When Mr. Jebb translates 'the long-continued thunderings' he is 
deceived by an idolon fori residing in the English word continued. 
Long-continued means long-protracted; but Stai-eXijs- does not 
mean protracted: it means uninterrupted, and ttoXXo SiarfXets would 
mean very much uninterrupted. Which being ridiculous, I 
propose this substitute : 

Alai T€ fipovrai SmreXei? rd TroAXd re 
it p(\jsavTa ^«p6y rrjs dvtKijrov fte'Xrj. 

See 95 PpovrrjV tiv rj Aios criXas, 1460 Sq. Aioj itTfpa>Tos rjde p! ainK 
a^erai I ftpovrl) Trpdt "AiSiyv, I5O 2 Aior Kepavvos. Let the TAI of 

AIAITAI be absorbed by the IAI, and then Al of AIAI by the 
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A I, at fipovral remains, and some one inserts n-oXXm, suggested by 
the n-oXXa at the end of the verse. 

In 1 5 15 I have altered or to is, oTptyavra to nptyavra which shone 
forth: for the form see Plut. Charm. 158 C. <rrptyavra is not 
defended: the vulgate is, or was till lately, Pierson's oTpdtyav-a, to 
which it is objected that the Attic form is daTpawTm and that arpdirra 
occurs no earlier than Apollonius Rhodius. 'In cases of this 
kind,' pleads Mr. Jebb, 'we should always recollect how incom- 
plete is our knowledge of the classical Attic vocabulary, and allow 
for the likelihood that the learned Alexandrian poets had earlier 
warrant for this or that word which, as it happens, we cannot trace 

above them. With ucrrpaVTis and OTpditTO), Cp. aorcpoirti and orepo-nr], 
danatpai and <rjraLpco, doTCKpis and <TTa<pis, aara^vs and (jrd)(vs, and 

many other instances in which the longer form and the shorter 
both belong to the classical age.' This is ignoratio elenchi : we 
are not concerned with the classical age, but with the dialogue of 
Attic tragedy. The classical age extends from Homer to Demos- 
thenes, and includes Herodotus and Pindar ; and even when we 
know a word to have been used in the classical age, we do not on 
that account admit it into tragic senarii. orpajrra we do not know 
to have been so used ; only we are encouraged by Mr. Jebb to 
hope that it was, because it would be unlucky for Pierson's con- 
jecture if it were not. Mr. Jebb's examples are unhappily chosen : 
as for do-repon-r] and a-Ttpoirrj, neither of them is Attic ; dairalpa is 
Attic, but a-naipm is not ; there is no evidence that ao-ra^i'r and 
Grafts are both Attic ; ardxvs is Attic, but the only ground for 
thinking ao-ra^n s so appears to be the grammarian at anecd. Bekk., 
p. 453 27, who supports his statement by a quotation from the 
illustrious Athenian poet Homer. oTpdtyavTa therefore being 
highly improbable, some recent editors adopt Forster's a-K^avra, 
which has much less palaeographical likelihood. Mr. Jebb further 
remarks, with some truth, that ' the thought is of the lightning- 
flash breaking forth as a sign in the sky (<p\eyei, 1466), rather than 
of its descent on earth.' On the other side Nauck observes with 
equal justice that '/Se'Xos oKTpjmv dem Sprachgebrauch besser ent- 
spricht als 0eXo? darpd-^av.' It will be seen that irptyavra escapes 
both these objections. 

1 744-1 747. 

AN. fioyos ^X €t " ^-*. KCZL ^pos.* fVci^fi'. 

AN. tot€ fiev anopa, rore fi vnepdev. 

XO. fiey (ipa TreXayos i\a\en^v ti. 

AN. alal, ttol ixevafxtp, £> Zev ; 
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Prof. Jebb thinks that 'weXayos, without kok&v, or the like, is 
excused by the familiarity of this metaphor in Greek.' This I do 
not concede ; but it is here superfluous to discuss the question, 
because even the presence of kokuv, or the like, would not redeem 
so incongruous an expression as neXayos Xayxdva. The metaphor 
ircXayos kokSiv, as Mr. Jebb says, is familiar, but it is familiar in 
another guise than this: Aesch. Pers. 433 sq. naicav 8j) ireXayos 

cppayev pAya | Xlipo-ais, SUpp. 470 Sq. Sttjs 8' a/3v<row weXayos ov pAX' 
eviropov \ T08' io-fiefirjKa, Koibapov Xipqv KaKwv, Eur. Hipp. 822 Sqq. 
KaK&v b , S> rdXas, mXayos eloopaj \ toitovtov loo-re prpvar eKvevaai naXiv, 
H. I. 1087 sq. ri iraXb fj^Brjpai &b virepKoiats \ top crop, kcik&v Se it eXayos 
is 1-08' fjyayes ; Men. arreph. I 5 sq. a\i]6iv6v | els ireXayos avrov 
ipfiaXeXs yap npaypArmv '. SO tOO TrtXayos ttXovtov, Pilld. ap. Athen. XI 
782 D ireXdyei 8 iv noXvxpvo-oio nXovrov | Travres taa (fort, to-ov) vtopev 

■^ev8rj npos clktuv. Small warrant here for the phrase you have 
gotten a great sea ! Aeschylus at sept. 690 sq. writes ha kot 

ovpov Kvpa Kuikvtov Xa%ov | $oi/3co o-Tvyrjdev irav to Aatov ytvos, 1. e. With 

hell for Us portion to dwell in, and so Homer o 190 eXaxov noXifjv 
SXa vaUpev ahi, but that is not to the purpose. This verse of 
Sophocles I would emend 

pey apa TTevBos eXaxeTijv rt. 

Sophocles has n-eWor Xayxdva at frag. 598 i and peya irevdos at Aiax 
616: the latter occurs also at Aesch. cho. 300 and seven times 
over in Homer. The eXay of the corrupt reading may be an 
anticipation of the following eXa X ; but I incline rather to derive 

neXayos from 

Axroc 

TTGNeOC 

i. e. the gloss SXyos mistaken for a correction of -v6os to -Xayos. I 
do not find 7r«V5or explained by SXyos either in Hesychius, who has 
nivdos' avpupopa, Opijvos, Ximrj, or in the Byzantine lexicons; nor in 
the tragic scholia have I met anything nearer than Eur. Hipp. 138 

KpviTTa irevdei' dirt tov virb Trjs dXyrjbovos Kai Trjs voo-ov T1)S Kpv7rTrjS- 

But the possibility of such a gloss may be shown as follows. 
Hesychius has SXyos ' novos, itevBos. At first you might think that 
irhdos is not likely to be explained by SXyos when SXyos is explained 
by nheos. But observe that SXyos is also explained by novos : now 
turn to novos and you find it explained by SXyos : the article runs 
irovos' SXyos, evipyt)aa obivqs. Nothing forbids, then, that SXyos, a 
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common word in late as in early Greek, should be similarly 
employed as a gloss to itivQos. It is a trifle, yet perhaps worth 
mention, that the verse now tallies precisely, which formerly it 
did not, with the accepted reading of the strophic line 1734 liyt pe 

Kai tot e77€vapi£ov* 

London, February, 1892. A. E. HOUSMAN. 



